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Mb,  SAMUEL  SMITH  (Flintshire)  : 
In  moving  the  Resolution  of  which  \ 
have  given  notice^  I ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  while  I try  to  lay  before  it,  as 
succinctly  as  I can,  a very  intricate  and, 
at  the  same,  a very  important  question. 
The  subject  was  discussed  last  year 
briefly  and  inadequately,  and  I raise  it 
now  in  order  that  we  may  have  a more 
exhaustive  debate  and  that  I may  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  To  show  the 
keen  interest  felt  in  it,  I may  say  that  no 
fewer  than  140  Petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  in  favour  of  my  pro- 
posal from  many  of  the  most  important 
industial  centres  of  the  Kingdom,  from 
chambers  of  commerce  and  chambers  of 
agriculture,  from  working  men’s  societies, 
and  various  industrial  interests,  and  the 
signatui*es  attached  amount  to  no  fewer 
than  60,000.  For  the  sake  of  clearness 
I will  divide  the  subject  into  three  heads 
— first,  the  advantage  ' of  the  old  bi- 
metallic system  of  Europe  ; secondly,  the 
evils  which  arose  from  its  rupture  ; and 
thirdly,  the  practicability  and  desirability 
of  re-establishing  it.  The  custom  of  man- 
kind since  the  origin  of  civilisation  has 
been  to  use  gold  and  silver  alike  as  stand- 
ard money  tied  together  by  a ratio  fixed  by 
law.  This  ratio  did  not  vary  much  from 
1 0 or  11  of  silver  to  1 of  gold,  or  as  11  to  1 
under  the  Greek  and  Roman  Empires, 
and  during  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  it  remained  very 
steady.  For  nearly  2,000  years  silver 


was  the  money  of  the  world.  Then,  owing 
to  the  enormous  supplies  of  silver  from 
the  mines  of  Potosi,  it  gradually  altered 
in  the  course  of  a century  to  1 5 to  1 , at 
which  it  continued  with  little  alteration 
for  200  years  prior  to  1873.  So  steady 
was  the  ratio  that  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Curi’oncy,  which  reported  two 
years  ago,  unanimously  stated  (page  2)  — 

‘‘ From  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals  did  not  var_\ 
much  more  than  3 per  cent  in  either  direction 
until  the  recent  divergence  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  1873.” 

We  have  frequently  had,  in  a single  year, 
Since  1873,  greater  variations  between 
gold  and  silver  than  in  the  whole  200 
years  before  that  date,  and  it  must  be 
obvious  that  a totally  new  influence  has 
come  into  play.  Let  me  point  out  the 
distinction  that  existed  between  the  bi- 
metallism that  prevailed  before  this 
century,  and  that  which  came  into  force 
in  France  from  1803  to  1873.  The  old 
bi-metallism  of  Europe  was  a very  rude 
and  unscientific  system.  There  was  no 
unity  of  action  among  the  nations  ; each 
adopted  and  changed  its  ratio  at  will  ; 
one  nation  had  15  to  1 ; another,  like 
England  in  the  last  century,  had  15*21  to 
1,  as  fixed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1717  ; 
others  had  14|  to  1,  and  so  on.  Silver 
was  the  principal  money,  and  gold  was 
rated  to  it  ; besides  there  was  no  open 
Mints,  with  unlimited  coinage  of  either 
metal,  which  is  the  absolute  condition 
of  effective  bi-metallism.  The  various 
countries  coined  a certain  amount  of 
either  metal  as  suited  them,  and  each 
metal  naturally  gravitated  to  the  centres 
where  it  was  most  highly  valued.  No 
doubt  many  and  great  inconveniences 
resulted  from  this  form  of  bi-metallism, 
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the  world  the  inestimable 
f keeping  both  metals  in 
t very  nearly  a fixed  par  of 
The  second  period  of  bi- 
as the  French  system  from 
573,  which  was  far  more 
id  far  more  successful  in 
two  metals  together.  The 
I -was  15i  to  1,  and  so  sue- 
that  system  in  preventing 
that  the  extreme  variation 
in  Market  between  the  metals 
was  from  15*21  to  15*90,  and 
ions  are  easily  accounted  for 
that  England  became  a gold 
ry  by  the  Act  of  1816,  and 
:•  w^as  wanted  for  export  to 
- to  be  imported  from  France 
rable  cost  of  transit,  insurance 
exchange  charges.  These 
y explain  the  slight  fluctua- 
Loudon  market.  There  must 
le  in  mind  the  extraordinary 
lich  the  French  system  was 
these  70  years.  In  the  early 
period  the  yield  of  gold  was 
small,  say  £2,000,000  a year 
000,000,  of  silver.  England 
ecie  payments  in  1821,  and  so 
) Continent  of  gold,  and  there 
1 when  a small  premium  on 
;harged  in  France  for  expoiii, 

.1  going  as  high  as  1 per  cent, 
nt.  Then  came  the  gold  dis- 
Ualifornia  and  Australia,  which 
^ield  of  gold  to  £30,000,000 
jainst  £8,000,000  of  silver,  and 
5 doubled  the  gold  supply  of 
yet  the  ratio  remained  un- 
The  French  system  acted  as 
ing  machine,  and  the  vast 
jold  was  diffused  through  the 
hout  disturbing  the  relative 
he  metals.  In  1865  a com- 
)f  States  joined  Prance,  and 
lat  is  called  the  Latin  Union, 
liar  conditions  of  coinage.  Can 
)ubt  that  the  French  system 
rope  from  a violent  dislocation 
id  silver  at  the  time  of  the 
a and  Australian  gold  dis- 
If  gold  had  then  been  de- 
to  the  extent  that  silver  has 
aeen  demonetised,  we  should 
just  as  heavy  a fall  in  gold 
by  silver  as  we  have  recently 
ilver  measured  by  gold.  The 
Id  have  gone  to  10  to  1 in  place 
ling  at  15|-  to  1.  We  should 


have  seen  gold  debts  lightened  and  silver 
debts  enhanced,  just  as  we  have  recently 
seen  gold  debts  enhanced  and  silver 
debts  lightened.  Can  anyone  doubt  that 
the  maintainance  of  the  French  system 
was  an  enormous  gain  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  fair  play,  as  well  as  to  inter- 
national commerce.  This  country 
reaped  all  the  advantages  of  bi-metallism, 
though  mono-metallic  itself  ; it  had  only 
to  send  its  gold  to  Paris  and  get  silver  ; 
or  send  silver  and  get  gold,  and^  so  it 
could  carry  on  its  trade  with  India  and 
China  and  South  America  as  safely  as  if 
they  all  had  identical  money.  We  had 
virtually  a par  of  exchange  all  the  world 
over,  to  the  enormous  advantage  of  this 
country,  the  chief  trader  with  the  silver- 
using countries.  I know  that  the  great 
objection  brought  against  our  plan  is  that 
we  attempt  to  do  what  is  impossible.  It 
is  alleged  that  we  are  trying  to  tie 
together  by  law  two  commodities  which 
constantly  vary  both  in  extent  and  cost 
of  production.  We  are  constantly  told 
that  the  law  can  no  more  fix  the  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  than  between 
coal  and  iron,  or  between  wheat  and 
barley.  I reply  that  the  experience  of 
the  French  system  proves  that  the  thing 
can  be  done  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
fluctuations  in  supply  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  the  reason 
is  this  : Monetary  Law  constitutes  the 
chief  demand  for  the  precious  metals.  The 
tastes  or  desires  of  individual  consumers 
constitute  the  demand  for  other  com- 
modities, but  the  Mint  is  the  chief 
demand  for  either  gold  or  silver.  If  the 
leading  nations  close  their  Mints  against 
gold,  it  goes  down  relatively  to  silver , 
if  they  close  their  Mints  against  silver  it 
goes  dowm  relatively  to  gold ; if  they 
keep  open  large  bi-metallic  Mints,  with 
unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals  at  a 
fixed  ratio,  they  virtually  fix  that  ratio 
for  the  whole  world.  The  finding  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  this  head  is  clear 
and  unanimous.  They  say  ; — 

“ Now  undoubtedly  the  date  which  forms  the 
dividing  line  between  an  epoch  of  approximate 
fixity  in  the  relative  value  of  Gold  and  Silver 
and  one  of  marked  instability  is  the  year  when 
the  bi-metallic  system  which  had  previously 
been  in  force  in  the  Latin  Union  ceased  to  be 
in  full  operation ; and  we  are  irresistibly  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  of  that 
system,  established  as  it  was  in  countries  the 
population  and  commerce  of  which  were  con- 
siderable, exerted  a material  influence  upon  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  So  long  as 
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that  system  was  in  force  we  think  that,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  in  the^  production 
and  use  of  the  precious  metals,  it  kept  the* 
market  price  of  silver  approximately  steady  at 
the  ratio  fixed  by  law  between  them,  namely, 

That  is  the  finding  of  the  Commission, 
presided  over  by  Lord  Herschell,  and 
signed  by  my  right  hon.  Iriend  the 
^leinbcT  for  the  University  of  London 
(Sir  J.  Lubbock).  1 cannot  imagine  how 
any  fair-minded  person  who  has  studied 
the  evidence  can  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion. Nothing  more  clearly  illustrates 
the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  banking 
and  financial  class  on  this  subject  thau 
their  refusal  to  admit  for  many 
years  that  the  French  system  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  stability 
between  gold  and  silver  prior  to  1873, 

I freely  grant  that  there  are  some  things 
wdiieh  the  law  cannot  do;  it  cannot  fix 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  as  com- 
pared with  other  commodities.  That 
depends  upon  many  things,  one  of  which 
is  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  In 
the  J^Iiddle  Ages  so  scarce  was  that  supply 
that  a quartm-  of  wheat  sometimes  sold 
at  five  shillings,  and  labourers’  wages 
were  two  shillings  per  week.  Ihen  the 
discovery  of  the  South  American  mines  j 
took  place  in  the  16th  century,  and  a 
great  flood  of  the  precious  metals  went 
through  Europe,  and  prices  rose  four- 
fold. Again,  after  the  gold  discoveries 
in  California  and  Australia,  when  once 
more  a great  flood  of  the  precious  metals 
flowed  over  Europe,  prices  rose  40  per 
cent.,  and  I would  especially  call  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds 
to  tliis  fact,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  this 
occurred  simultaneously  with  a great 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,^  owing 
to  such  modern  inventions  as  railways, 
steam  boats,  and  telegraphs.  According  to 
all  ordinary  laws,  prices  ought  to  have 
fallen,  but  instead  of  that  they  steadily 
rose,  w'itli  occasional  fluctuations,  until,  in 
1873,  they  were  40  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  were  in  1848.  Then,  I would  ask 
attention  to  this  fact.  There  followed  a 
strain  on  gold  and  the  demonetisation 
of  silver,  and  prices  kept  falling  for  15 
years  until  they  got  below  the  point  at 
which  they  stood  in  1848.  Articles  have 
been  written  in  the  magazines  to  prove 
that  the  whole  fall  in  prices  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  econo- 
mising expedients — better  machinery,  j 
I would  ask  the  House  why  prices 


steadily  rose  for  25  years  to  the  extent  of 
40  per  cent.,  whilst  the  modern  economis- 
ing  systems  of  production  were  in  opera- 
tion — how  came  it  that  the  values 
governed  by  gold  and  silver  rose  under 
these  economising  processes  1 The  House 
must  feel  the  force  of  this  query.  All  that 
the  law  can  do  is  to  give  monetary  power 
to  gold  alone,  or  to  silver  alone,  or  tie  both 
together  under  a bi-metallic  system. 
Now,  let  me  ask  the  House  to  look  at 
the  advantages  of  the  old  hi-metallic 
.system.  We  are  the  great  traders  with 
tlic  silvei’-using  countries,  which  contain 
a population  of  nine  hundred  millions  of 
people.  They  are  our  best  customers, 
because  they  have  light  duties  and  few 
manufactures  of  their  own ; they  need 
capital  to  develop  them,  we  have  it  to 
spare ; they  are  constant  borrowers  in 
the  London  market,  and  so  long  as  gold 
and  silver  were  tied  together  they  could 
safely  borrow,  with  interest  payable  in 
gold,  beoHUse  they  always  knew  that  a 
certain  amount  of  silver  would  exchange 
against  a fixed  amount  of  gold.  India 
borrowed  largely  under  this  system,  and 
a vast  amount  of  private  capital  was  in- 
vested in  all  these  countries,  and  no  in- 
convenience was  caused  until  the  bi- 
metallic system  was  abandoned  in  187d 
I may  mention  that  the  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  ran  up,  under  that 
system,  from  .£63,000,000  in  1849  to 
£2.'55,000,000  in  1873,  from  which  they 
fell  hack  to  £212,000,000  in  1886,  and 
last  year  recovered  to  £248,000,000.  We 
had  no  trouble  with  the  finances  of  India 
up  to  that  date,  whereas  the  House 
knows  well  that  since  that  time  we  have 
had  endless  deficits  and  the  greatest 
difficulties.  I think  I have  proved  my 
first  point,  that  the  old  bi-metallic  system 
worked  well  for  the  whole  world,  but 
especially  for  England,  the  great  ti’ader 
with  the  silver-using  countries.  Now 
let  me  deal  with  the  second  point, 
namely,  the  evils  that  arose  from  the 
rupture  of  the  bi-metallic  system.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  remind  the  House  of  tlie 
intolerable  depression  of  trade  that  .set  in 
about  1874,  when  the  iMints  of  Fmuce 
and  the  Latin  Union  were  practically 
closed  to  the  coinage  of  silver.  This 
depression  lasted,  almost  without  inter- 
ruption, till  1887.  It  was  accompanied 
by  an  enormous  fall  of  prices,  say  30  to 
40  per  cent.,  bringing  up  to  the  lowest 
' level  known  in  this  century  ; and  it  pro- 
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‘uso  STiffering  in  nearly  all  t 
ial  centres,  and  among  the  , r 
population.  Wages  and  , c 
fell  greatly.  Vast  numbers  t 
were  thrown  out  of  employ-  j 
lated  at  one  time  to  reach  i 
n.  Our  social  system  was  i 
ly  strained  than  at  any  time  t 
The  Commission  on  the  De-  ] 
Trade  collected  a vast  mass  i 
on  the  subject,  and  rccom-  i 
, a Special  Commission  should  ] 
the  monetary  aspect  of  the  i 
•lieving  that  that  had  much  ^ 
it.  The  result  was  that  ( 
ssion  on  the  Currency  was  i 
.vhich  has  produced  a most  i 
jport,  and  which  is  largely  i 
r of  our  opinions.  Now,  I ] 
the  attention  of  the  House 
Liar  fact  that  the  fall  of  prices 
of  silver  proceeded  almost 
and  the  years  of  the  heaviest 
of  silver  were  the  years  of 
t depression  in  trade.  There 
lubt  that  these  two  plienoraena 
y connected.  Silver  fell,  as 
y gold,  30  per  cent,  to  the 
t,  and  commodities  to  about 
;.  ; but  all  silver-using  coun- 
■d  this  depression.  Prices  in 
ned  unchanged, and  commerce 
before.  When  the  trade  of 
ry  was  dwindling  in  value 
ar,  that  of  India  was  increasing 
and  bounds.  All  other  gold- 
itries  suffered  similarly ; in 
vvas  intense  depression,  great 
?ontent,  much  increase  of 
1,  falling  Revenue,  and  an  in- 
potection.  I wish  especially  to 
ou  to  this  fact,  as  some  persons 
uatise  our  course  as  secretly 
Protection.  1 assert  that  the 
in  prices  in  gold-using  conn- 
ed by  the  demonetisation  of 
pmously  increased  the  senti- 
vour  of  Protection,  and  caused 
icrease  in  Import  Duties  in 
armany,  Russia  and  Italy,  of 
The  policy  of  the  Bi-mebillic 
doiibtedly  makes  for  F ree 
S^nd  now  I would  allude  to 
oint.  I would  ask  attention  to 
^ dealt  with  last  year  wlieii  we 
iiis  subject — and  I repeat  my- 
ase  I see  hon.  Members  pre- 
» were  not  here  during  the 
tbate.  I may  be  permitted  to 


touch  again  on  the  matt<‘r  to  which  1 
refer,  because  it  lies  almost  at  the  root 
of  our  contention.  I say  that  the  demone- 
tisation of  silver  was  a commercial  in- 
justice to  the  debtor  class  in  all  gold- 
using countries.  The  creditor  class  were 
favoured  by  the  appreciation  of  gold  and 
the  depreciation  of  silver.  Is  the 
House  aware  of  the  heavy  burden 
under  which  the  trade  of  this  country 
is  carried  on  ? I do  not  think  many 
people  are  aware  of  it,  but  I have 
taken  pains  for  years  past  to  ascertain 
what  the  charges  upon  our  trade  and 
commerce  really  are,  and  I put  it  that 
the  trade  of  this  c.ountry  is  carried  on, 
under  a vast  burden  of  fixed  charges, 
payable  in  g(dd,  amounting  certainly  to 
not  less  than  £150,000,000  a year,  and 
probably  as  much  as  £200,000,000  a 
year.  These  include  national  and  local 
debts,  mortgages,  ground  rents,  mining 
royalties,  railway  debentures  and  pre- 
ference shares,  long  leases,  annuities, 
pensions,  ic.  The  purchasing  power  of 
gold,  even  after  the  recent  revival  of 
trade,  is  about  40  per  cent,  greater  than 
it  was  in  1873;  that  is  to  say,  40  per 
cent,  more  of  the  products  of  human 
industry  have  to  be  sold  to  raise  the 
money  needful  to  meet  these  charges. 
This  is  a tax  levied  by  the  drones  on  the 
working  bees  of  society,  and  surely  it 
cannot  be  for  the  well-being  of  society  to 
add  to  the  incomes  of  the  idle  non- 
producing  class,  at  the  cost  of  the  toiling 
masses.  I hold  that  one-half  of  this 
extra  burden  is  the  result  of  the 
demonetisation  of  silver.  There  are 
about  equal  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  in 
circulation  ; had  ihtse  metals  continued 
to  be  tied  together  by  the  Bi-metallic  Law 
of  15-^  to  1,  the  fall  of  prices  would  have 
been  equally  diffused  over  both  gold-  and 
silver-using  countries,  and  the  fall  of 
prices  in  gold-using  countries  would 
have  been  just  half  of  what  it  has 
been.  The  creditor  class,  the  wealthy 
bondholders,  money  lenders,  mort- 
' gagees,  etc.,  would  have  lost  one- 
; half  of  their  unearned  increment,  which 
; would  have  remained  in  the  pockets  of 
) the  working  industrial  class,  who  consti- 
) tute  90  per  cent,  of  the  nation.  This  one- 
^ half  cannot  be  put  at  less  than 

- £30,000,000  a year.  In  fact,  there  is 

- much  reason  to  suspect  that  there  was  a 
3 kind  of  conspiracy  among  the  financial 

I class  in  Europe  and  America  to  get 
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altogether  rid  of  silver,  as  full  valued 


money,  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of 
gold,  in  which  their  Revenues  were  paid. 
There  arose,  simultaneously,  acryfortlie 
demonetisation  of  silver  in  Gennany, 
Ki'ance,  the  United  States,  and  England, 
from  1870  to  1878.  It  was  advocated  by 
the  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the 
financial  class.  Their  aim  was  to  bring 
about  a universal  gold  standard ; they 
calculated  on  the  ignorance  of  the  masses 
about  all  monetary  questions,  and  very 
nearly  succeeded,  for  a time,  in  what  I 
conld  only  call  a nefarious  plot.  In 
America  they  succeeded,  by  a kind  of 
trick,  in  demonetising  silver  for  a short 
time  ; but  the  American  people  were 
too  shrewd  to  be  long  hood- winked ; 
they  insisted  on  silver  being  re-monetised, 
and  they  have  wisely  coined  and  put  into 
circulation,  in  the  shape  of  silver  certifi- 
cates, about  £70,000,000,  and  so  greatly 
relieved  the  strain  on  gold,  the  ratio  being 
16  to  1.  Within  the  past  few  days  a 
Bill  has  passed  the  Committee  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  enormously 
increasing  the  coinage  of  silver,  and 
requiring  the  Government  to  coin,  not 
§2,000,000  monthly,  but  $4,500,000, 
with  the  result  of  causing  a great  rise 
in  the  price  of  silver.  The  American 
people  thoroughly  understand  that  the 
contracting  of  the  money  supply  of  the 
country  makes  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  fixed  investment  classes.  Our  object 
is  to  make  our  people  understand  the  sub- 
ject as  well  as  the  Americans — and  when 
tliey  do  so,  we  shall  find  that  whatever 
the  House  may  arrive  at  as  to  our  pro- 
posal to-day  it  will  then  resi'ond  heartily 
to  the  proposition  we  make.  I believe 
that  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Bi-metallic  Party  that  the  tendency 
to  demonetise  silver  has  been  checked, 
and  a gigantic  fraud  against  civilisation 
has  not  been  fully  consummated.  The 
agitation  which  we  have  carried  on  has 
made  the  masses  understand  that  their 
interest  lies  in  a full  circulation  of  money, 
not  in  a contracted  one.  It  has  made 
them  understand  that  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  makes  only,  as  I say,  for 
the  interest  of  the  fixed  investment  class, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  nation.  I claim  in  support  of  my 
views  the  great  authority  of  the  Cur- 
rency Commission.  They  put  in  the 
clearest  light  the  immensely  increased 
strain  put  on  gold  at  the  time  when 


silver  was  demonetised ; they  point  out 
that  just  at  that  time  the  new  require- 
ments for  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  other  countries  to  fill  up  their 
circulation  with  gold  caused  a demand 
for  £200,000,000  sterling.  At  that  time 
the  whole  production  of  gold  in  the 
world  was  only  £20,000,000  a year,  of 
which  one-half  was  used  up  in  the  arts  : 
that  is  to  say,  only  £10,000,000  was 
available  annually  for  purposes  of  coinage, 
and  to  meet  this  sudden  demand  for 
£200,000,000.  This  was  the  moment 
chosen  to  demonetise  silver,  just  when 
there  was  a great  scarcity  of  gold. 
Need  we  wonder  that  gold  was  appre- 
ciated in  value,  just  as  silver*  was 
depreciated  ? Its  supply  obeyed  the 
laws  of  all  commodities  ; as  the  supply 
fell  off  and  the  demand  increased  it  rose 
in  value,  but  the  increased  demand  was 
largely  the  product  of  unjust  and  unwise 
legislation,  which  excluded  silver  from 
the  joint  work  it  had  hitherto  discharged 
along  with  gold,  and  artificially  raised 
one  metal  and  lowered  the  other.  The 
operation  of  this  principle  is  clearly 
explained  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers, 
in  these  words  : — 


**  It  will  be  clear  that  just  as  a very  great 
fall  would  take  place  in  the  value  of  existing 
stocks  of  gold  were  this  metal  absolutely  de- 
monetised, so  € convtTso  a cousiderable  rise 
would  occur  in  its  comparative  value  if  in  the 
economical  history  of  any  community,  or  rather 
of  a large  number  of  communities,  gold  were 
increasingly  adopted  as  a measure  of  value  and 
a means  for  carrying  on  commerce.’* 

All  the  best  economists  maintain  the 
advantage  to  mankind  of  a full  supply  of 
money,  and  the  evil  of  its  artificial  con- 
traction. The  historian,  Hume,  writes — 

“ We  find  that  in  every  kingdom  into  which 
money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly  everything  takes  a new  face. 
Labour  and  industry  gain  life,  the  merchant 
becomes  more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer 
more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even  the  farmer 
follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and 
attention.'’ 

McCulloch  wrote — 

“Though  like  a fall  of  rain  after  a long 
course  of  dry  weather  an  increase  of  the 
I precious  metals  may  he  prejudicial  to  certain 
classes,  it  is  beneficial  to  an  incomparably 
greater  number,  including  all  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  is,  speaking 
generally,  of  great  public  and  national  advan- 
tage.” 

Chevalier  says — 

“ Such  a change  will  benefit  those  who  live 
hv  current  labour.  It  will  injure  those  who 
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le  fruits  of  past  labour,  whether 
8*  or  their  own ; in  this  it  will 
work  in  the  same  direction  with 
developments  which  are  brought 
3 great  law  of  civilisation,  to  which 
noble  name  of  ‘ progress.’  ” 

Dngly  maintains  the  same  view, 
n,  in  a remarkable  passage, 
how  the  resurrection  of  man- 
the  sleep  of  the  Middle  Ages 
r owing  to  the  increased  supply 
from  South  America,  which 
rninished  the  weight  of  debts 
and  gave  hope  and  buoyancy 
id.  Exactly  the  same  effect 
ced  by  the  gold  discoveries  of 
and  Australia,  which  gave 
15  years  of  extraordinary 
. I should  like  to  add  that 
IS  written  more  ably  on  the 
the  appreciation  of  our  gold 
ind  the  injury  that  it  does  to 
r class,  than  Mr.  Giffen,  who 
/ shown  such  unaccountable 
3 our  movement.  I have  only 
lance  at  two  other  great  evils 
^e  arisen  from  the  demonetisa- 
ver.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
;e  of  the  finances  of  India.  As 
use  knows,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ects  its  revenues  in  silver,  but 
y about  £15,000,000  sterling 
in  gold  in  London  for  fixed 
It  is  obvious  that  just  as  silver 
e and  more  must  be  parted 
meet  these  charges.  It  is 
t forth  in  the  Report  of  the 
oramission.  They  show  that 
of  Id.  in  exchange  imposes  an 
'den  of  say  10,000,000  rupees 
increasing  as  the  exchange 
>w,  as  the  exchange  has  fallen 
from  Is.  lid.  to  Is.  5d.  per 
ice  1872,  the  extra  burden  to 
learly  60,000,000  rupees,  say  of 
)f  £4,000,000  at  present  rate  of 
There  is  dispute  about  some 
nts,  but  all  the  Indian  financial 
s declare  that  tlie  Revenue  has 
►y  several  millions  sterling,  and 
3st  confusion  has  been  caused  to 
finance.  They^  have  had  in- 
e deficits  since  1873,  and  have 
uspend  the  Famine  Insurance 
several  years,  and  add  to  the 
d oppressive  Salt  Tax,  which 
bout  15  times  the  prime  cost 
article.  There  is,  it  seems 
s on  this  year's  Budget,  partly 
>y  the  rise  of  exchange.  It  is 


said  that  the  people  of  India  gain  just 
as  their  Government  loses.  I allow  that 
there  is  some  trutli  in  this.  Its  trade  is 
stimulated  by  the  same  cause  that  injured 
ours  for  so  long.  Its  cotton  manufacture 
has,  no  doubt,  been  galvanised  by  the  low 
exchange  which  has  hurt  Manchester 
so  much.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  impediment  is  put  in  the  way  of 
borrowing  in  England  for  railways  and 
other  re-productive  works ; and,  when 
this  and  the  increased  taxation  is  taken 
into  account,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
India  on  the  whohs  is  a gainer.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  a great  part  of 
the  savings  of  India,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  is  invested  in  silver.  India  holds 
at  least  £200,000,000  sterling  in  coined 
silver,  and,  perhaps,  as  much  in  the  shape 
of  ornaments  ; and  tliis  vast  mass  has 
fallen  nearly  30per  cent., as  compared  with 
the  gold  money  of  Europe.  Were  silver 
universally  demonetised  it  would  fall  very 
much  more ; and  were  India  to  adopt  a 
gold  standard,  as  some  have  proposed,  it 
would  be  almost  confiscated.  I am  sure 
that,  in  the  long  run,  a bi-metallic  system 
would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  India; 
and  all  that  I liave  said  of  India  liolds 
equally  true  of  China  and  other  silver- 
using countries.  I can  only  glance  at 
the  last  great  evil  which  has  sprung 
from  the  disuse  of  the  bi-metallic  sys- 
tem, namely,  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
cotton  trade  of  Lancashire.  This  indus- 
try is  the  greatest  but  one  in  the  country. 
It  gives  a maintimance,  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  two  millions  of  people,  and 
has  suffered  more  than  any  industry  in 
England  during  the  past  15  years,  except, 
perhaps,  the  wh  eat  growing  districts. 
It  is  not  experiencing  the  revival  of 
trade  which  has  visited  most  other  in- 
dustries ; its  progress  has  almost  ceased, 
while  that  of  our  great  competitors  is 
proceeding  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Will 
the  House  allow  me  to  give  some  figures 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison’s  Annual  Cir- 
cular, which  is  tlie  best  authority  on  all 
questions  of  cotton  statistics  ? In  the 
18  years  from  1871  to  1889  the  con 
sumption  of  cotton  increased  in  Great 
Britain,  25  per  cent. ; Continent  of 
Europe,  107  per  cent.;  United  States, 
141  per  cent.;  India,  901  per  cent.  ; in 
other  words,  it  increased  in  India  from 
87,000  bales  to  871,000  bales.  One 
result  of  that  increase  has  been  almost 
to*  {transfer  a vast  trade  in  yarn  with 
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China  and  Japan  from  Lancashire  to 
Bombay.  I can  put  this  before  the 
House  in  a single  sentence.  In  1874 
we  exported  to  China  and  Japan  nine 
times  as  much  yarn  as  was  sent  from 
India  ; now  India  sends  three  times  as 
much  as  we  do,  and  will  apparently  ex- 
tinguish our  trade  in  the  course  of  time. 
Now,  I assert  that  one  chief  cause  of 
this  gigantic  increase  of  trade,  is  the 
virtual  bounty  given  to  India  by  the  con- 
stant fall  of  silver  and  exchange.  Wliat- 
0 ve r othe r advantages  India  posse sse s,  Lan- 
cashire can  easily  cope  with  ; but  this 
bounty  handicaps  her  hopelessly  in  the 
race.  I do  not  intend  to  go  into  this  com- 
]fiicatedsubject,as  I shall  be  followed  by  a 
gentleman  who  thoroughly  comprehends 
it  in  all  its  bearings.  I will  simply  say  that 
the  manufacturing  population  thoroughly 
understand  it ; they  know  it  is  a matter 
of  life  and  death  to  them  ; and  they  will 
make  their  influence  felt  in  this  House, 
either  now  or  at  the  next  General  Elec- 
tion, in  a way  that  will  surprise  some 
politicians.  I will  now  ask  the  House, 
to  turn  with  me  to  the  last  division  of 
the  subject,  namely,  the  practicability 
and  desirability  of  re-establishing  the 
bi-metiillic  system  internationally.  Let 
me  remind  the  House  that  two  Con- 
ferences have  been  held  in  Paris  for  this 
purpose  ; the  first  in  1878,  and  the  second 
in  1881.  These  Conferences  were 
called  at  the  joint  invitation  of  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  object 
was  to  try  if  an  international  agreement 
could  be  come  to  for  the  restoration  of 
the  bi-metallic  system.  Germany  was 
not  represented  at  the  First  Conference, 
but  was  represented  at  the  second  one, 
which,  practically,  embraced  all  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  refusal  of 
England  to  alter  her  system  was  the  main 
reason  of  the  failure  of  these  Conferences. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
if  England  had  agreed,  then  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany  would  have 
concurred,  and  probably  nearly  all  the 
States  of  Europe.  The  great  evils  arising 
from  the  demonetisation  of  silver  were 
admitted  by  all,  and  by  none  more  than 
the  English  Delegates,  of  whom  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
one,  in  1878.  He  said — 

“ A campaign  against  silver  would  be 
extremely  dangerous,  even  for  countries  with 
a gold  standard.  Though  England  had  a gold 


standard  she  had  great  interest  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  silver  as  currency.  One  or  two  States 
might  demonetise  silver  without  serious  results  ; 
but  if  all  demonetised  there  would  be  no 
buyers,  and  silver  would  fall  in  alarming  pro- 
portions. Thus  all,  or  nearly  all,  States  were 
interested  in  silver.  If  all  States  should  resolve 
on  the  adoption  of  a gold  standard  the  ques- 
tion arose,  Would  there  be  sufficient  gold  for 
the  purpose  without  a tremendous  crisis  ? 

The  subject  is  far  better  understood  now 
thau  it  was  then  ; it  would  be  easier 
now  to  get  a general  agreement. 
Germany  has  very  much  altered  her 
views,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  now  ready 
to  join  if  England  will  be  a party  to 
International  action.  All  turns  upon 
the  policy  of  this  country  ; we  can  pro- 
long the  era  of  confusion,  or  Ave  can  close 
it.  I ask,  which  is  the  nobler  role  to  play  ? 
Now,  let  me  deal  as  briefly  as  possible 
with  the  main  objections  against  our 
scheme.  In  the  first  place,  the  weightiest 
objection  is  the  supposed  impossibility  of 
fixing  by  law  a permanent  i*atio  between 
two  articles  which  constantly  vary  in 
the  rate  and  cost  of  production.  No  one 
has  lalx)ured  as  much  as  Mr.  Giffen,  and, 

I allow,  with  great  ability.  Mr.  Giffen's 
great  object  has  been  to  show  that  the 
French  ratio  did  not  secure  fixity.  I 
think  I have  proved  that  it  did  so  prac- 
tically in  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
strain  to  which  it  was  subjected,  first,  by 
the  small  gold  supply  early  in  tlie 
century ; secondly,  by  the  inundation  of 
gold  after  1850;  and  thirdly,  by  the 
fact  that  France  stood  alone  between 
England,  a gold-using  country,  and  Ger- 
many, a silver-using  country,  and  thus 
was  first  drained  of  one  metal  and  then 
of  the  other.  If  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  had  been  i^rties 
to  the  bi-metallic  system  of  France, 
these  slight  variations  would  not  have 
occurred.  The  judgment  of  the  Currency 
Commission  was  practically  unanimous 
on  this  point.  Even  the  six  members 
who  were  not  in  favour  of  tliis  country 
becoming  bi-metallic  came  to  the  follow- 
ins:  conclusion : — 

o 

(Sec.  107.)  “ We  think  that  in  any  condi- 
tions fairly  to  be  contemplated  in  the  future, 
so  far  as  we  can  forecast  them  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  a staple  ratio  might  be 
tained  if  the  nations  we  have  alluded  to  i^the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Latin  Union)  were  to  accept 
and  strictly  adhere  to  bi-metallism  at  the 
suggested  ratio.  W©  think  that  if  in  all  these 
countries  gold  and  silver  could  be  freely  coined 
and  thus  become  exchangeable  against  com- 


moditiea  at  he  fixed  ratio,  the  market  value  of 
silver  as  me  isured  by  gold  would  conform  to 
that  ratio,  and  not  vary  to  any  material 
extent.” 

1 am  aw  ire  that  two  Members  (Sir 
John  Lu  )bock  and  Mr.  Birch)  put 
in  a mi',  i caveat  against  this  view ; 
but  even  f we  exclude  them,  10  out  of 
1 2 Membe  rs  fully  adopted  this  conclusion, 
supported  by  the  great  name  of  their 
Chairman  Lord  Herschell.  One  right 
hon.  Gent  leman,  the  iSIember  for  Derby 
(Sir  Willi  im  Harcourt),  while  admitting 
the  efficit  ncy  of  the  French  ratio,  feels 
difficulty  in  believing  in  International 
bi-metiilli  m,  on  the  ground  of  the  great 
fall  of  si  ver  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
namely,  f 'om  11  to  1,  to  15  to  1 of  gold. 
Let  me  r,  ply  that  the  principle  of  Intcr- 
mitional  1 i-metallism  could  not  then  be 
tested,  as  the  nations  had  not  then  their 
Mints  op  'll  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
both  met  ds  at  a common  ratio,  and  this 
is  the  inc’  ispensable  condition  for  succe.ss. 
Each  nat  on  then  acted  solely  for  itself. 
Coinage  vas  made  from  time  to  time  as 
each  Go’  ernment  thought  best  and  at 
what  ral  io  it  thought  tit,  and  the  coins 
were  ex  lessively  dipt  and  worn,  and 
often  del  used  by  unscrupulous  Govern- 
ments. For  instance,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Ei  glish  re-coinage  of  1695  so 
clipped  f nd  w'orn  were  the  coins  that,  on 
the  aver  ige,  they  fell  short  50  per  cent, 
of  their  j roper  weight,  and  the  Exchequer 
lost  £2,4  )0,000  on  the  operation.  It  is 
absurd  t'  > compare  such  a chaotic  system 
with  ou  perfect  coinage  regulations  of 
nowaday!.  If  a true  and  uniform 
bi-met  ili  it*  system  had  existed  in  the 
IGth  ceatury,  it  would  have  tided 
over  th ; influx  of  silver  from  South 
America  just  as  the  French  system  tided 
over  the  influx  of  gold  from  California 
and  Aus  iralia.  Then  it  is  objected  by 
‘some  til!  t if  an  International  agreement 
were  m ide,  gold,  being  the  over-valued 
metal,  i<'ould  gradually  leave  tlie  bi- 
metallic countries,  and  silver  would  alone 
remain.  Have  these  persons  ever  suc- 
ceeded i:  i showing  where  the  gold  would 
go  to  ? The  avea  we  propose  would  con- 
tiiin  a currency  of  £500,000,000  of 
gold  cc  in,  and  £200,000,000  of  full- 
valued silver  coin,  not  counting  token 
coins,  V hich,  of  course,  do  not  come 
within  he  purview  of  the  question.  I 
am  supj  osing  that  the  Union  embraces 
France,  jermany,  the  United  States,  and 


Cr^at  Britain,  even  without  our  Colonie.- 
and  India.  Is  it  possible  that  this  large 
sum  of  £500,000,000  could  go  anyw*here 
else,  or  be  all  used  up  in  the  Arts  ? The 
thing  is  absurd.  These  are  the  great 
creditor  nations  of  the  w*orld  ; at  least, 
the  European  ones  are  ; money  constantly 
flows  to  them  from  all  other  places  ; they 
can  always  keej)  what  they  need  for  their 
currency  requirements.  Besides,  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  which  are 
mostly  silver-using  could  have  no  motive 
in  getting  one  metnl  rather  than 
another,  ius  both  would  be  of  exactly  the 
value  fixed  by  International  agreement. 
The  annual  product  of  the  mines  at 
present isthoughtto  be  about  £24,000,000 
a year  of  gold,  and  about  the  same  of 
silver.  It  is  supposed  that  nearly  half 
the  gold  is  used  in  the  Arts,  or  hoarded 
in  India  ; and  half  the  silver  is  u.sed  in 
the  Arts  and  in  the  silver-using  nations 
of  Asia.  There  only  remain  for  all  Europe 
and  Ameriea,  for  purposes  of  coinage, 
about  £12,000,000  of  gold  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  silver,  which  is  little 
enough  to  supply  the  wear  and  tear  of 
these  Continents  and  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  so  vast  a population  and 
so  great  a trade.  It  only  represents  an 
addition  to  the  existing  Stocks  of  1 or 
2 per  cent,  annually,  and  is  quite  in- 
sufficient to  disturb  the  equilibrium 
between  the  metals.  The  fact  is,  that 
under  a bi-metallic  system  the  currencies 
of  the  principal  nations  would  hardly  be 
affected  at  all.  Each  country  would  keep 
the  metal  it  preferred,  and  England 
would  remain  mainly  gold-using,  with 
this  difference — tliat  silver  could  be  sent 
to  the  Bank  w'hen  required,  as  is  now  the 
case  w'ith  the  Biink  of  France,  and  form 
a basis  for  note  issues  as  well  as  gold. 
We  are  told  that  silver  is  inconvenient 
for  large  payments.  This  has  been 
humorously  called  the  “ wheelbarrow 
argument.  The  reply  is  that  large  pay- 
ments would  be  made  then  as  now  by 
means  of  bank  notes  and  cheques,  just  as 
is  the  case  in  Friince,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  bank  reserve  w'ill  consist 
of  two  metals  in  place  of  one.  If  need- 
ful, it  could  be  stipulated  that  silver  coin 
should  not  be  legal  tender  between  man 
and  man  beyond  £2,  though  of  course 
no  limit  could  be  put  upon  its  payment 
by  banks.  Another  objection  is  that  the 
legislation  we  propose  will  benefit  the 
silver  miners,  especially  in  the  United 
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States  ; and  a foolish  prejudice  is  cau.sed  1 i 
by  this  paltry  argument.  In  fiict,  no 
benefit  would  accrue  unless  the  present  1 j 
market  i*atio  of  21  to  1 were  raised.  I ( 
It  is  quite  doubtful  what  an  Interna-  l 
tional  Conference  would  do ; it  might 
agree  to  accept  the  present  ratio  or  take 
20  to  1,  or  18  to  1,  as  the  future  ratio. 
Some  intermediate  ratio  would  probably 
be  adopted.  Suppose  it  is  20  to  1,  how 
would  that  affect  the  American  miners  1 
America  produces  £9,000,000  of  silver 
and  £5,000,000  of  gold.  The  surplus  of 
silver  is  £4,000,000  annually.  If  that  1 
were  raised  5 per  cent,  it  represents  a I 
gain  of  £200,000  annually;  if  10  per  cent, 
it  comes  to  £400,000  a year.  The  figures 
are  so  trifling  that  it  is  hardly  worth  talk- 
ing of  them  when  we  contrast  them  with  I 
the  National  Debts  and  fixed  charges 
which  would  be  .iffected  by  the  standard  1 
in  which  payment  is  made.  The  fact  is, 
the  whole  silver  product  of  America  is 
worth  no  more  than  the  annual  yield  of 
eggs  ! Great  use  is  made  by  our  oppo- 
nents of  the  argument  thatEngland,  being 
ii  creditor  country,  it  is  her  interest  to  be 
paid  in  gold  rather  than  in  silver.  That 
is  the  pith  of  the  Amendment  in  the 
name  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
lier  for  Leeds  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair).  But 
the  great  bulk  of  the  annual  remittances 
to  England  represent  not  gold  intei*est, 
but  industrial  investments  and  freights  ; 
both  of  these  would  come  to  us  quite  the 
same,  whatever  the  standard  money  might 
be.  English  investments  abroad  are 
mainly  in  mines,  plantations,  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar  estates,  and  those  innumerable 
forms  of  enterprise  which  open  up  the 
new  or  backward  countries  of  the  world. 
The  income  from  them  in  no  way  depends 
upon  the  money  employed  as  the  standard. 
The  amount  coming  home  for  freights  is 
supposed  to  be  £50,000,000  annuallj . 
Tlie  total  annual  surplus  of  imports  over 
exports,  which  is  roughly  supposed  to 
measure  the  indebtedness  to  England, 
exceeds  £100,000,000  a year.  I doubt 
whether  the  I’emittances  for  gold  intere.st , 
after  deducting  silver  interest,  exceed 
£25,000,000  annually,  and  that  goes  to 
ii  very  small  class  of  the  richest  people  in 
this  country.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
Cun-eney  Commission  (page  35) 


made  in  silver  or  other  currency  which  hns 
deprecialad  in  comparison  with  gold.  A large 
portion  of  this  gain  is  made  at  the  expense  ot 
British  colonies  and  dependencies  such  as  India, 
and  does  not  accrue  to  the  country  at  large,  but 
to  a very  limited  class.” 


“ The  only  f^ain  is  in  connection  witli  loans 
made  in  gold  at  fixed  rates  of  interest,  and  the 
total  gains  from  this  class  of  investnients  should 
rodiioed  hv  the  loss  on  flimilar  investments 


This  puts  the  whole  ca.se  in  a nutshell. 
The  Member  for  Leeds  seems  to  dread  a 
torrent  of  silver  coming  into  this  country 
to  re-pay  debts  contracted  in  gold.  Let 
me  assure  him  that  the  fear  is  purely 
imaginary.  Payments  to  this  country 
are  all  made  in  commodities,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  made,  whether  the  cur- 
rency is  gold,  silver,  or  bi-metallic,  jnst 
as  they  are  made  to  France,  which  is  also 
a creditor  country,  and  annually  receives 
a surplus  of  imports  over  exports.  An 
Amendment  is  to  be  moved  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  London 
University  (Sir  J.  Lubbock)  implying  th;it 
the  trade  of  this  country  has  prospered 
because  we  have  had  a gold  standard 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
great  prosperity  of  our  trade  came  to  an 
end  about  1873-74,  and  did  not  experi- 
ence a real  and  solid  revival  until  last 
year,  or  the  year  before.  Now,  we 
virtually  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  bi- 
metallic system  until  1873-74.  We  could 
always  getafixed  exchange  between  silver 
and  gold  at  Paris,  and  this  gave  us  iden- 
tical money  in  all  the  world  of  commerce 
and  wonderfully  facilitated  our  tratle 
with  Asia.  Between  18/4  and  188/  there 
was  a period  of  extraordinary  depression. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  now  experiencing 
a revival  which  would  have  come  long 
before  but  for  the  suicidal  contraction 
of  the  world’s  money  through  the 
demonetisation  of  silver.  Another  objec- 
tion brought  against  our  scheme  is  that 
London  is  the  financial  centre  of  the 
woi’ld,  partly  owing  to  its  gold  stan/Hrd 
and  the  certainty  that  a bill  ou  London 

can  always  be  turned  into  gold.  London 

, is  the  financial  centre  because  it  has  the 
largest  reservoir  of  capital,  and  money 
■ can  be  borrowed  here  more  freely  than 
I anywhere  else.  Were  London,  laiis, 
i New  York,  and  Berlin  to  be  under  the 
) same  monetary  system,  of  course  London 
1 would  suffer  no  disadvantage,  neither 
; would  there  be  any  denumd  fur  gold 
rather  than  silver,  as  each  metal  would 
be  equally  useful  in  settling  International 
^ balances.  Some  bankers  dread  a financial 
I crisis  of  this  great  monetary  change  be 
5s  made.  Mr.  Giffen  has  drawn  an  appalling 
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pictured  all  bank  depositors  suddenly  to  bring  about  Protection;  all  I wish  is 
claniourix  g for  payment  in  gold.  This  a just  monetary  standard,  which  will  be 
fear  is  qu  te  imaginary.  No  such  crisis  best  attained  by  using  the  two  metals 
occurred  »vhen  the  United  States  began  jointly,  in  place  of  either  of  them  singly, 
coining  s ilver  as  full  legal  tender,  nor  I defy  anyone  to  ]>oint  out  what  article  is 
when  the  Currency  Laws  of  many  other  “ protected,”  exctqxt,  perhaps,  wheat,  in 
countries  have  been  altered.  The  change  the  slightest  possible  way  ; but  wheat 
we  propoi  e would  only  come  slowly  after  woxild  not  be  aflected  unless  we  alter 
long  delil  d*ation  by  a Conference  of  the  the  present  ratio  of  21  to  1.  Suppose 
leading  nations,  and  one  may  venture  the  ratio  is  altered  to  20  to  1,  or  18  to  1, 
to  predict  that  the  price  of  silver  in  the  a slight  check  would  be  given  to  the  im- 
open  market  would  reach  the  ratio  agreed  port  of  wdieat  from  India;  but  Indian 
on  long  I efore  the  time  fixed  for  making  wheat  forms  but  a small  part  of  our 
it  a legal  tender.  It  would  no  doubt  be  wOiole  import.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
agreed  tl  at  the  Mints  of  all  the  contrac-  wheat  comes  from  America  and  Russia, 
ting  Po^'ers  should  be  opened  simul-  and  .the  check  1o  Indian  wheat  would 
taneouslj  at  a certain  date  to  the  uu-  probably  not  add  more  than  Is.  or  2s.  to 
limited  c >inage  of  both  gold  and  silver  the  general  price  of  wheat ; and  that 
at  a fixed  ratio,  each  metal  to  bo  full  legal  would  not  arise  from  imposing  a Pro- 
tender fc  r all  debts  ; and  the  knowledge  tective  Duty  but  from  taking  off  some 
of  this  w mid  equalise  the  value  of  the  of  the  bounty  which  is  practically  given 
metals  h ng  beforehand,  and  take  away  to  Indian  exports  by  the  low  rate  of  ex- 
all  motiv  3 for  creditors  to  call  in  their  change.  If  the  question  of  Protection 
debts,  jf  they  were  foolish  enough  to  is  to  be  introducc^d  into  this  discussion, 
withdrav  their  deposits  they  would  soon  then  it  will  be  found  to  tell  far  more 
have  to  i eplace  them,  as  they  could  not  forcibly  against  our  opponents.  Wliat 
make  an  r use  of  them  otherwise.  It  is  do  they  seek  but  the  protection  of  gold 
said  the  lompact  will  not  be  kept,  and  it  against  silver  ? They  wish,  as  far  as 
will  givt  way  under  stress  of  war,  or  lies  in  their  power,  to  “boycott”  silver, 
national  bankruptcy.  There  possibly  and  throw  the  world  upon  gold  alone, 
might  le  a temporary  suspension  of  even  though  such  a course  should  double 
sp^ie  pa  yments  by  some  nations  of  the  the  value  of  gold,  and  double  the  weight 
group,  j ist  iis  France  suspended  for  a of  the  £4,000,000,000  of  National  Debts 
short  tin  e during  the  war  of  1870-71,  payable  in  gold,  and  the  far  larger 
but  the  \ reaty  would  stipulate  that  when  volume  of  privatt?  debts  in  the  gold-using 
specie  payments  were  resumed  it  should  countries.  In  trying  to  “ boycott 
be  on  th  j old  basis.  It  should  be  remem-  silver,  they  are  giving  Protection  to  the 
bered  tlat  the  French  ratio  lasted  70  wealthy  capitalist  class,  just  as  clearly  as 
years  in  spite  of  numerous  suspensions  the  old  Corn  Laws  did  to  the  landowners 
of  specie  payments.  The  United  States  of  this  country.  The  only  difference  is 
suspeude  d specie  payments  during  their  that  the  amounts  involved  are  much 
Civil  Wi  r,  and  all  their  specie  was  ex-  larger,  and  the  protected  class  much 
ported  U Europe,  without  disturbing  the  richer,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  fruits 
French  ratio.  Italy  and  Austria  sus-  of  the  toilers  far  more  sweeping  than 
pended  without  any  injurious  result,  under  the  old  systein  of  Corn  Laws. 
The  sani' » result  would  be  witnessed  again,  When  the  masses  of  this  country  awake, 
with  th  s difference  : that  the  plan  we  as  those  of  America  have  awaked,  to  the 
propose  would  be  far  wider  and  more  magnitudeof  this  question,  they  will  brush 
secure  ia  its  foundations.  The  wdiole  away  this  idle  talk  that  we  are  trying  to 
tendenci  of  the  time  is  towards  Inter-  restore  Protection.  They  wall  discover 
national  action,  and  there  is  no  that  our  protected  classes  are  the  wealthy 
kind  of  action  more  necessary  and  money  lenders  and  bondholders  who, 
beneficif:  I than  monetary  legislation.  The  ' through  the  demonetisation  of  silver, 
most  pla  usible  objection  brought  against  have  robbed  the  debtor  class  as  much  as 
us,  and  the  one  which  most  easily  ex-  ^ if  20  per  cent . had  been  added  to 
cites  vulgar  prejudice,  is,  that  we  favour  ^ the  Aveight  of  the  sovereign.  Lastly, 
Protecti<  n.  I must  ask  permission  to  we  are  charged  with  a desire  to  raise 
say  a wc  fd  or  two  about  this.  I utterly  prices  artificially.  I reply,  we  really 
disclaim  for  myself,  the  slightest  desire  want  to  prevent  forcing  them  down  arti- 
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ficially  by  contracting  the  money  supply 
of  the  world.  We  want  to  use  the  two 
metals  which  Nature  gives  automatically, 
and  let  prices  fluctuate  naturally  accord- 
ing as  Nature  gives  us  more  or  less  money. 
W(j  wish  to  minimise  the  operation  of 
human  law,  and  accept  as  far  as  possible 
the  law  of  Nature.  That  is  true  Free 
Trade.  To  use  both  metals  is  true  Free 
Trade,  while  laws  preventing  the  use  of 
one  of  them  is  Protection.  We  wish  to 
use  both  metals,  and  in  doing  so  we 
believe  trade  will  be  most  stable  and 
least  affected  by  currency  legislation. 
Besides,  our  plan  will  make  it  much 
easier  for  countries  like  Austria,  Russia, 
and  some  of  the  States  of  South  America 
to  resume  specie  payments.  At  present 
they  must  resume,  if  they  do  it  at  all,  iii 
gold  alone ; but  if  bi-metallism  were 
adopted,  they  could  resume  in  both  gold 
and  silver ; they  could  draw  their 
supplies  of  specie  from  the  whole  money 
of  the  world  instead  of  from  only  one- 
half  of  it.  The  plan  we  propose  makes 
in  favour  of  hard  money,  that  is  honest 
money  all  the  world  over.  Our  scheme 
is  equally  opposed  to  inflating  the  | 
currency  or  contracting  it.  We  believe 
in  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note  and 
in  a uniform  and  honest  standard  of  value 
all  the  world  over ; and  we  believe  that  the 
two  metals  tied  together  form  a more 
staple  standard  than  either  separately. 
Gold  discoveries  and  silver  discoveries 
seem  to  be  made  alternately,  and  each 
metal  fluctuates  more  violently  by  itself 
than  the  two  when  joined  together.  I have 
trespassed  on  the  time  of  the  House  for 
too  long  ; my  only  apology  is  the  magni- 
tude and  difficulty  of  the  subject.  I 
have  sought  to  put  the  main  features  of 
the  case  as  clearly  as  I could  before  the 
House,  and  I hope  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  scheme  we  advocate  is  theoretically, 
as  well  as  practically,  the  most  perfect. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  recent 
revival  of  trade  tells  against  our  cause. 
The  Budget  Statement  shows  clearly  a 
state  of  general  prosperity ; but  this 
prosperity  will  not  last  for  ever.  Iresh 
monetary  dislocations  may  again  upset 
the  trade  of  the  world.  Had  America 


repealed  the  Bland  Act,  and  ceased  coin- 
ing silver,  we  should  liave  had  another 
cataclysm ; fortunately,  she  is  going  in 
the  other  direction,  and  tending  more 
and  more  towards  the  re-monetisation  of 
silver,  France  still  holds  a very  largo 
stock  of  silver ; we  have  no  security  how 
she  Avill  act  with  it  until  an  International 
agreement  is  arrived  at.  Germany  still 
holds  a considerable  quantity  of  its  old 
silver,  circulating  like  that  of  France,  at 
its  old  ratio  of  1 5 i to  1 . The  whole  situa- 
tion is  provisional  and  uncertain,  and  no 
one  can  guess  what  developments  may 
occur  within  the  next  few  years.  We 
may  have  entire  re-monetisation  of  silver 
in  America,  coming  along  with  a great 
yield  of  gold  in  South  Africa,  which  may 
bring  back  the  old  ratio  of  the  metals ; 

I or  we  may  have  fresh  demonetisation 
of  silver  which  may  force  it  down 
much  lower  than  has  yet  been  seen. 
The  present  is  a favourable  time  for 
International  negotiations.  The  Temple 
of  Janus  is  closed.  Peace  and  goodwill 
reio’n  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Is  °not  this  a fitting  time  to  call  a 
Conference  to  settle  this  vexed  and 
complicated  question  ? We  have  had  an 
International  Labour  Conference  with 
good  results.  Can  we  not  have  an  Inter- 
national Monetary  Conference  with  even 
better  results  ? I appeal  to  the  House  to 
give  a vote  in  favour  of  Progress,  Peace, 
and  Free  Trade,  and  to  lead  the  way  in  a 
policy  that  makes  for  justice  all  the 
world  over. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  ^word  “ That  ” to 
the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  “ in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  evils 
which  have  resulted  from  the  divergence  in 
the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  following 
the  monetary  changes  which  took  place  in 
Europe  in  1873,  can  best  be  dealt  with  by  a 
Conference  of  the  chief  Commercial  Nations 
of  the  World  called  to  consider  whether  a 
bi-metallic  system  can  be  re-established  by 
International  agreement  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  Nations  concerned,** — (Ifr.  Samuel  Smith,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  “Tliat  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.” 
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